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‘Do you pi any other gto to visit 
you?’ enquired Mrs. Woodley. 

‘Yes, ma’am : mother has given me leave 
to have a party, and I have invited all my 


school-mates 


| Mrs. Woodley hesitated for a few mo- 


One morning in December, in a olain, | }| ments, and then replied, that she believed 
but neat apartment, furnished with a table, } it would not be convenient for Mary to 


} 
a bureau, a mahogany framed looking-glass | 


and a few chairs, Mrs. Woodley took her | 


seat near the fire, with a large basket filled 


with materials for several garments, which || 


she had obtained from a shop which sup- | 
plied those who desired it, with ready- 
made clothing. Mary, her daughter, a del- | 
icate and timid child, ten or eleven years | 
old, seated herself by her mother’s side, | 
and asking for some work, commenced | 
patiently stitching a seam, the length of 
which would probably have elicited loud 
complaints from many a healthful girl, 
much more able to perform the labor than 
herself, 

‘ Leave off a little while and rest your- 
self, Mary,’ said Mrs. Woodley, why, rais- 
ing her eyes from her work, remarked that 
the child locked tired and worn. 

She had no time to reply, when a low | 
rap was heard at the door. Mary opened 
it, and admitted Frances Rives, a girl about 
her own age. 

Frances was a beautiful child, her glossy 
chestnut hair falling in natural curls down 
her neck, while her fine blue eyes beamed 
with intelligence and good nature. 

* Mother sends her love to you,’ said she, 
addressing Mrs. Woodley, ‘and wishes to | 
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visit her that afternoon. 

*‘O do let her come,’ said Frances, ‘ we 
shall have such fine plays, and shall enjoy 
ourselves so well.’ 

Mrs. Woodley beheld the pale counten- 
ance of her child, who shared in few pas 
times, directed towards her with earnest 
and pleading look. 


‘If it be possible,’ said Mrs. Woodley, 
‘Mary shall go, but I cannot promise cer- 
tainly.’ 

‘Do you think that my pink and white 
gingham gown will do to wear, mother ?’ 
said Mary, as soon as Frances was gone. 


‘I fear not, my child, but I will examine 
it, and if it will not answer, you must try 
not to be disappointed by being obliged to 
remain at home.’ 


The gown, which, for the last two years, 
had been Mary’s only ‘dress,’ and which, 
in make as well as material, had quite out- 
lived the fashion, ‘was produced, and the 
child watched non mother’s countenance 
with looks of deep anxiety while she ex- 
amined it. 

‘Ifthe sleeves could be made a little 
larger, and this brack in one of them could 
be mended so as not to be observed,’ said 
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Mrs. Woodley, ‘I don’t know but that it 


might answer to wear.’ 

‘QO, I have a whole roll of pieces,’ said 
Mary, running to procure them, ‘and pink 
and white gingham washes so well, that 
the new can hardly be told from the old. 
Here are some nice pieces, which will 
make the sleeves a good deal larger; and 
while you are doing them, I will work just 
as fast as I can on your work.’ 

The sleeves were completed a little be- 
yond the hour, and though every piece bad 
been made use of that would possibly an- 
swer, they were far from being as large as 
the fashion required; besides, pink and 
white gingham did not look at all suitable 
for the season. It was with considerable 
reluctance, though she forbore to express 
it, that Mrs. Woodley prepared Mary to 
attend the party, for, though young, she 
was extremely sensitive, and she knew that 
the children of the rich would be present, 
who, she feared, would wound her feelings 
by shunning her on account of the mean- 
ness of her dress, or by some foolish and 
inconsiderate remark. With respect to 
Frances Rives, she entertained no euch ap- 
prehensions. Her parents were noble- 
minded people, who had been judiciously, 
as well as highly educated, and could dis- 
cern and appreciate merit if clothed in the 
garb of poverty ; nor did they think it im- 
possible tor a proper education to exert the 
same salutary influence over the mind of a 
poor person as.a rich one. With opinions 
and sentiments thus harmonizing, which 
were supported and strengthened by sound 
judgment that prevented them from sel- 
fishly yielding to a blind indulgence, they 


had succeeded in giving to the minds of 


their two children, Arthur and Frances, a 
right bias. 

_Mr. Woodley, by circumstances beyond 
his control, had, a number of years since, 
been reduced from affluence to poverty, 
and for some time resided in an humble 
abode, which looked out on the back part 
of the princely establishment of Mr. Rives. 
Frances, who, when not at school, used in 
the winter season to sit with her mother in 
a littte back parlor, frequently saw Mary 


toys, among which was a pasteboard Jack 
in remarkably gay costume,.which could 
be made to flourish its arms aad danee with 





great activity, by pulling a string, she used 
to exhibit them at her own window, to the 
great delight of Mary. By degrees, the 
children began to interchange smiles and 
friendly nods, so that, before the close of 


winter, they felt quite well acquainted with 
each other. When spring came, they often 
met in the garden to watch the first peep- 
ing forth of the tulips amd daffodils, and 
the green, slender leaves of the sleepy- 
/noon; or when the day was chilly and. 
cold, as spring, and even May-days, will 
be, Frances would invite Mary. to spend an 
hour with her in the houw8e. This gave 
Mrs. Rives an opportunity of judging of 


|her disposition and behavior, and she 
| thought so favorably of both, that she en- 


couraged the intimacy between her aid 
Frances, and very soon, of all her play- 
mates, Mary was the one that she loved 
most. We will now return to the party. 
When Mary entered the room, most of the 
girls who had been invited were already 
assembled, for, as has been observed, she 
was ,obliged to wait for her gown. As: 
Frances conducted her toa chair near the 
fire, the dresses of the children, without 


her being able to discriminate them, she 
knew by a cursory glance were rich and 
handsome; and conscious that her own 
must render her conspicuous from its mean- 
ness, she advanced with a faltering and 
timid air. T’wo more girls now arrived, 
and Frances went to receive them. Fore 
few moments after Mary’s entrance, there 
was a profound, and, to her, a most em- 
barrassing silence. Then, Esther Myers, 
a very healthy and a very bold looking 
girl, whose dress indicated the wealth of 
her father and the good taste of her mother 
in its choice and arrangement, attracted 
the attention of Selina North, who sat be- 
side her, by emphatically pressing her el- 
bow against her arm. At the same time, 
with half.suppressed laughter, she looked 
significantly towards Mary Woodley. Se- 
lina, having less self-command than Esther, 








at the window, aud having a number of 
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tittered outright; while several others 
smiled superciliously, glancing at the same 
time with looks of complacency at their 
own fine dresses. All this was observed 
by Mary, and caused the color which agi- 
tation and excitement ‘had pianted on her 
cheeks to gtow sti deeper. By a power- 
ful mental effort, which, child as she was, 
the days of their adversity had learnt her 
hiow to exercise, she forced back the tears 
which began to fill her eyes. A low whis- 
per was next ventured on by Esther Myers. 


‘How very sorry I am,’ said she, ‘ that |) 


ma’s dressmaker did not know that the 
fashion had changed before she toade my 
new dress. I feel ashamed of these sleeves, 
they areso large. Such beautiful pink and 


white gingham too—I dare say it was as} 
| 


much as a shilling a yard.’ 

‘] guess I shall ask ma to buy me some 
for a dress; would not you, Esther?’ said 
Selina. 

‘Yes, I certainly would. I mean to ask 
mine for some.’ 

‘And shouldn’t you like a very elegant 


, 


comb too?” said the tittering Selina, look- 
ing at the ninepenny one that confined the 
beautiful hair of Mary. 

‘Yes, if I could only borrow that to se- 
lect one by, I should,’ replied Esther. 

Mary heard most of this, though spoken 
in whispers, and she could no longer re- 
strain her tears. At this time, Frances re- 
entered the apartment, which immediately 
put a stop to their ill-bred mirth. Pas- 
times, which all the lessons of philosophy, 
however sage, can never make appear to 
children half so foolish as delightful, were 
now introduced, which made poor Mary, 
for a while, forget her mean dress, and the 
Others their rich ones. While they were 
playing ‘funt the squirrel,’ in a very spir- 
ited manner, Arthur Rives, who was six 
years older than Frances, and who had 
been at college one term, and was now at 
home spending the vacation, entered the 
hall and remained a short time to observe 
them through the open door. 

‘IT can tell you what I think, mother, 
said he, as he entered the room where she 


} 


| will imagine that I have a very singular 





taste.’ 

‘J can judge best when I have heard 
what you think.’ 

‘Well, I have been looking at the chil- 
dren, and I think Mary Woodley is the 
| prettiest of the whole, except Frances, al- 
| though, poor girl, her dress is far from be- 
ing one to show her off to good advantage.’ 


| Mary is a very good girl,’ said Mrs. 
| Rives in reply, and that is better than be- 
| Ing pretty.’ 

| Arthur would have liked to have had 
'his mother commend his taste, but was 
obliged to content himself with the answer 
she had given him, as she immediately 
changed the subject. 

Mary returned home much dispirited.— 
Instead of being able to think of the pas- 
‘times she had been engaged in, and which 
she had really enjoyed, now that she was 
no longer excited and animated by action, 
her thoughts tenaciously fixed themselves 
‘upon the sneering laugh and whispers of 
'Esther Myers and Selina North. Her 
sleep too, after hours of wakefulness, was 
broken and uneasy. Her gingham dress 
"appeared to be not only unfashionable, but 
‘torn and soiled, and faces, wherever she 
| turned, were staring upon her with looks 
| of ridicule and ill-natured mirth, while 
| whispers of ironical praise were hissing in 
|her ears. The next day, Mrs. Woodley 
perceived that Mary had lost her usual 
quiet cheerfulness, and that she had little 


“appetite for their frugal meals. Suspecting 
that the party would prove a painful theme, 
i she at first forbore to mention it; but find- 


ing that her spirits did not revive, she re- 


|minded her that she had teld her nothing 
jabout her visit. The child’s heart had 
| been oppressed all day, with the weight of 
| its unshared sorrow, and her tears began to 


‘flow, as with a voice broken by sobs, she 
related how cruelly she had been ridiculed 
by Esther Myers and Selina North. Mrs. 
| Woodley, who was debilitated by long and 
close attendance on her husband during a 
| recent and dangerous illness, was suffering 
|much anxiety on his account, he having, 





sat sewing, ‘thongh I dare say that you 





‘though his health was far from being re 
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established, gone to a distant city to seek 
employment. Her nervous system being 
deranged, had operated to make the gloom 
and hopelessness of their condition press 
more heavily upon her spirits than usual, 
fur several days. Her unremitting appli- 
cation, too, to her sedentary labor, had in 
every respect a most unhappy effect. To 
adopt a trite figure, a single drop added to 
the brimming cup of sorrow, will cause it 
to overflow. The distress of her child, 
added to her other afflictions, was more 
than she could sustain with her hitherto 
unbending fortitude, and pressing her hand 
to her side, and uttering a faint cry, she 
fell back in her chair. 


The Rives family had all left that morn- 
ing to spend Christmas with a brother of 
Mr. Rives, and Mary, who feared that her 
mother wus dying, ran to the house of the 
next nearest neighbor, and entreated one 
of the family to go and stay with her while 
she ran for Dr. Wilmer, who had attended 
her father during his late illness, and who, 
as she imagined, resided only a short dis- 
tance. On arriving at his late residence, 
she was told that he had removed to the 
next street, but the lamps did not afford 
sufficient light to allow her to read the 
names on the doors, and she made enquiry 
of several persons whom she met, without 
being able to obtain the necessary informa- 
tion. ‘Minutes appeared to her as hours, 
and with every feeling of natural timidity 
merged in those of anxiety and alarm on 
account of her parent, she ascended the 
steps of a splendid dwelling, and rang the 
bell. Here we will leave her a few min- 
utes, and enter one of the richly furnished 
apartments, where sat Mr. Myers, the fa- 
ther of Esther, engaged in reading. Near 
him, Mrs. Myers, an elegant woman, was 
seated in a luxurious chair, turning the pa- 
ges of some new and fashionable music.— 
Their daughter, Esther, and Selina North, 
who had stepped in to spend a part of the 
evening with her, had stationed themselves 
en the opposite side of the fire-place, as 
remotely as possible. The attention of 
Mr. Myers was soon evidently diverted 








from his book, though he sti!] held it in| 


his hand with his eyes fixed upon the open 
page. Esther’s watchful eye detected this 
change, which caused her to speak in a 
more subdued voice. Still no syllable es- 
caped the quick ear of her father, and a sad 
and troubled expression succeeded his look 
of satisfaction and complacency. Atlength, 
the time which Selina had obtained leave 
to remain, expired. When-she was gone, 
Mr. Myers enquired of his daughter, whom 
she and Selina had been talking about. 

‘Mary Woodley,’ she replied. 

‘And where did you meet with Mary 
Woodley ?’ 

‘At Frances Rives’s party, yesterday.’ 

‘She is, I conclude, a very ill-behaved, 
disagreeable girl.’ 

‘IT cannot say that exactly.’ 

‘What are her faults then?’ 

‘I don’t know that she has any faults in 
particular, but she looked the queerest.’ 

‘Poor child, she is deformed, I suppose, 
but that she cannot help.’ 

‘No, sir, she is not deformed—her dress 
was what made her look so queer. Only 
think, for all it was so cold, yesterday, she 
wore a pink and white gingham gown, 
worn almost as thin as gauze, and though 
the sleeves were made of a dozen pieces, 
they were not half large enough for the 
fashion, which gave her such a scrimped 
look, that I could not help thinking of a 
chicken when the cook has prepared it for 
the spit.’ 

‘I wonder that people will suffer their 
children to go into company dressed in 
such a manner as to provoke the ridicule 
of those present,’ said Mrs. Myers. 

‘This Mary Woodley’s parents may be 
poor,’ said Mr. Myers,‘ which renders them 
unable to dress her as we do our daughter.’ 


: 


‘They are very poor,’ said Esther, ‘and 
Selina told me that Mary was obliged to 
sew all day on stiff, hard cloth, such as 
would tear the skin all off of my fingers, to 
help earn a living.’ 

‘A circumstance which should have ex- 
cited your compassion, rather than your 
mirth,’ said her father. ‘I hope, at least, 
Esther, that you were not so devoid of 


feeling as to let her perceive by your ap- 
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pearance, that you thought she looked} 
queer.’ 
Esther hung her head, and said that she 
Se 9 


‘ 


was sure that there was no harm in having | 
a little fun now and then. 


| 


‘] don’t know,’ said Mrs. Myers, ‘that. 
we can blame Esther, if she did smile in- | 
voluntarily at the child’s appearance,which 
I am sure, according to her description, | 
must have been such as to excite the risi- | 
bility of amuch graver person than she can | 
pretend to be.’ 

‘I am very sure, father, that you would 
have laughed, if you had seen how differ- 
ently she looked from any of the rest of us.’ | 

Mr. Myers made no direct reply to this _ 
flippant speech, but looked even graver 
than he did before. 

‘ Although,’ said he, ‘1 have no doubt, | 
by what I overheard you and Selina say, | 
that you were the means of deeply wound- | 
ing the poor child’s feelings, upon the | 
whole I think it fortunate that you met her | 
yesterday at the party, as otherwise I might 
never have suspected that under any cir- 
cumstances you would have condescended | 
to appearrude and ill-bred. Do youknow, 
Esther, what causes persons to apnear | 
thus?’ 

* No, sir.’ 

‘JT will tell you then—ignorance, pride | 
and selfishness, and in future it shail be 
my care to endeavor to learn you how to) 
overcome them.’ 

* Now, really, my dear,’ said Mrs. Myers, 
‘] think that you make such a trivial fault, 
which seems merely to have been the re- 
sult of rather exuberant spirits, of quite too 
much importance.’ 

‘ No fault can be trivial,’ said Mr. Myers, 
‘which inflicts unmerited pain upon an- 
other.’ 

Esther, encouraged by the remark of her 
mother, began to pout and look sullen, for 
which she was .bout to receive a stern re- 
buke from her father, when the door was 
suddenly opened by a little girl, pale and 
weeping,with dishevelled hair ; and though 
the weather was severely cold, without 
cloak, shawl or bonnet. It was Mary 








Woodley, whom we left on the door-steps, 


who, after she rang the bell, having waited 


'| for some person to appear till her patience 


was entirely exhausted, ventured to enter. 
Esther, the moment she saw her, retired to 


| the recess of a window, where she half- 


screened herself with the rich damask cur- 
tain, while Mrs. Myers, struck with her 
appearance of distress, rose and advanced 
to meet her. 

‘Will you please, sir,’ said she, ‘ to tell 
me where Dr. Wilmer-lives ?’ 

‘Yes, dear; but what isthe matter? you 


seem greatly distressed.’ 


‘My nuther, I am afraid, is dying, and 
when I went to the house where he used 
tu live, I was told he had moved into this 
street, but I cannot find where.” 

‘I will goshow you myself,’ said Mr. 
Myers. ‘ But, Louisa,’ addressing his wife, 
who bad now come forward and stood by 
his side, ‘cannet you let the child have a 
shawl or something to keep her from 
freezing ?’ 

Mary was speedily wrapped in a Robroy 


| shawl, and Mr. Myers, taking her by the 


hand, walked with her quickly down the 
street till they arrived at the residence of 
Dr. Wilmer. He was at the door almost 


|| the same instant that Mr. Myers rang the 


bell, having just been preparing himself to 
make a professional call. 

‘Will you please go to Mr. Woodley’s 
immediately,’ said Mary. 

‘What, is your father sick again, Mary ?’ 
enquired he. 

‘Mary informed him that it was her 
mother, and too impatient to wait for the 
Doctor to adjust the bandanna round his 
neck as a defence against the keen night 
air, ranimmediately towards home. When 
Mr. Myers heard the name of Woodley, 
suspecting that other relief beside medical 
might be acceptable, he enquired of Dr. 
Wilmer, if there could be any objection to 
his accompanying him, to which he replied 
in the negative. By the time they arrived, 
Mrs. Woodley had partially recovered, and 
was sitting in a chair by the fire. Having 
four a minute pressed his fingers on her 
wrist, against which the pulse throbbed 
quickly and violently, Dr. Wilmer enquir- 
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ed if there was not some exciting cause for 
her sudden attack, as mental agitation and 
distress. 

‘ There was,’ she replied ; ‘ though when 
I inform you what it was, I fear that you, 
and especially the gentleman with you, 
who is less accustomed to such occurren- 
ces, will think me capable of exerting but 
little fortitude. But you know, Doctor, 
that my lot, of late, has been a hard one, 
such as would naturally impair the health, 
and break down the mental energies.— 
Yesterday, I suffered Mary, against my 
better judgment,to visita neighbor’s daugh- 
ter, where she met the children of the rich, 
who ridiculed her on account of her mean 
dress, and she came home almost broken 
hearted. They could not have known how 
few sources of amusement she has, neither 
could they imagine that they were crush- 
ing a young heart too good and generous 
to inflict on them a moment’s pain. It 
would take too long atime to attempt to 
describe the feeling of anguish which as- 


sailed me when she told me, in a voice || 


half-choked with tears and broken by sobs, 
of the whispers of ironical praise bestowed 
on her appearance. It seemed to have the 
power of concentrating all my sufferings, 
and had not a temporary oblivion come 
ever me, I believe madness would have 
been the consequence. The last that I re- 
member, hideous faces seemed to be glar- 
ing upon me, mocking me with their fiend- 
ish laugh, while their hot breath upon my 
brow appeared to burn my brain.’ 


As Mr. Myers listened to this relation, 
he wished that his wife and daughter could 
be present, the one to see the necessity of 
ehecking a too exuberant flow of spirits, 
when ofa nature to wound the feelings of 
another, the other to see the effects of what 
she considered her harmless fun. Rest, 
nourishing food and above all relief from 
anxiety and whatever might agitate or har- 
rass her spirits, were, the physician said, 
what she at present required more than 
medicine. ‘The woman who had come in 
at Mary’s request, promised Mr. Myers to 


place early in the morning. The following 
evening, Mr. Woodley returned in low 
spirits, having failed of obtaining business 
of any kind. About an hour after his re- 
turn, some one knocked at the door, which, 
on being opened, proved to be Mr. Myers. 
He had, he said, received a letter that 
morning from a friend in Boston, request- 


ing him to procure a person he could re- 
commend to take the place of his head 
clerk,who had recently engaged in business 
on his own account. 

‘I have made some enquiry,’ added Mr. 
Myers, ‘and find I can recommend you 
without hesitancy, if you will aceept the 
situation, which will command a salary 
competent, I think, for the comfortable 





support of you and your family.’ 


Mr. Woodley, as may be imagined, most 
gladly and thankfully accepted it, ana Mr. 





| 
| 
| 
| Myers wrote an answer to his friend's let- 
| ter, informing him of his success before he 
|| slept. Ina little more than a week from that 
} time, the Wouodleys, with renovated health, 
were situated in a neat and convenient 
house in the city of Boston. From that 
time, Mr. Woodley was the favorite of For- 
| tune. He was soon enabled to enter into 
| business for himself, and shortly became 
| one of the most opulent merchants in the 
city. * * * * * * + 

Ten years had passed away, and ona 
cold, starry evening in mid-winter, a long 
| line of carriages might have been seen in 
one of the fashionable streets of New York, 
which drew up in succession before a splen- 
did mansion brilliantly illuminated, to per- 
'mit the occupants to alight. Two young 


ladies, who were among the first who en- 











remain all night, he having told her that | 
he would send some person to take her’ 


i : . 
one, who had not seen her since that time, 


| tered the magnificent drawing-room, were 
| seated somewhat apart,and were engaged in 
conversation which appeared to be deeply 
interesting to themselves. Both were fash- 
ionably and rather tastefully attired, and a 
person, who many years before had chan- 
ced to look in upon the children’s party, 
might have remembered one of them to be 
| Selina North. Esther Myers, now, as then, 
was by her side, but so few ot the traits 





'exhibited by childhood remained, that no 
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would have been likely to recognize her. 
Then, her features, though not handsome, 


wore a bright and vivid bloom, which had 


now passed away, leaving a skin of rather || 


coarse texture, almost sallow. Her spark- 
ling black eyes alone remained as they had 
been, except that the boldness of their 


original glance was somewhut subdued. 





‘I suppose,’ said Selina, ‘that you have 
heard that Arthur Rives has returned from | 
Europe, and is expected here this evening.’ 

‘No—impossible! He cannot have re- 


turned. He would have called, or at least, 


I should have heard of his return,’ said |) 
sther, while she suddenly and invo ae || 
Esther, while s! ddenly and involunt 


rily grasped her companion’s hand. 
‘Perhap 
he is engaged to a lady of great beauty, 
whose father is very rich.’ 
‘No, but I know that he is not engaged, 
unless to some foreign lady, for Frances 


told me that he was not the very day he} 


left Now York.’ 

‘He certainly is—not to a foreign, but a 
Boston lady. You may possibly recollect 
that be remained in Boston a week or ten 
days before he sailed. During that time, 
he became deeply enamored of the lady in || 
question—proposed, and was accepted.’ 

‘Her name?’ 

‘[f have been unable to learn her name.’ 

So absorbed had they been in the subject 
of their conversation, they had not heard 
the last visiters announced, who were just 
then entering the apartment. 

‘Look! look!’ said Selina, jogging her 
friend’s elbow. 

Esther turned her eyes towards the door, 
and a deep flush suffused her face and neck, 
which suddenly gave place to a deadly 
paleness. ~ 

‘Esther! Esther!’ said Selina,in an im- 
pressive whisper, ‘remember where you 


, 


are. 


s, too, you have not heard that} 


| hands with fingers tinged with rose, and 
her almost diminutive feet were most ex- 
'quisitely formed. The prevailing and 
|harmonizing characteristic of her whole 
| person was extreme delicacy, yet pervad- 
‘ed and animated with that pure glow of 
health which gives to the lily its unsullied 
whiteness, as well as to the rose its glow- 
ing blushes. As Esther Myers gazed on 
her faultless ensemble, she felt that as far 
/as personal attracticns went, there was 
for herself nothing to hope; and those 
deep and impassioned sentiments, which, 
even from childhvod, had been springing 
up in her bosom unchecked with regard 
‘to Arthur Rives, she felt resolved so to 
crush that they would bloom no more.— 
The moment approached for the exercise 
of all her self-control. Arthur and his 
sister and the lady were moving directly 
|towards the spot where she and Selina 
‘were seated. She would have made her 
/escape to some other part of the room, 
but she saw that Frances had observed 
‘her; though Arthur, evidently, did not 


|| recognize her. This, by calling up her 


pride, assisted to calm her agitation. 


| ‘ Arthur,’ said Frances, finding that her 
‘brother did not recollect her, ‘have you 
| forgotten your old playmate, Esther My- 
ers 

The name seemed to call up some un- 
pleasant association; and he cast a fur- 
tive and hasty glance at the lady, whose 
hand rested on his arm. He, however, 
appeared to immediately recollect him- 
self, and greeted her with politeness, if 
not warmth. 


| 


‘And here is an old and well-beloved 
playmate of mine, said Frances. ‘ You 
may possibly remember Mary Woodley 2 





‘I do, I will,’ 
Rives and his sister, together with a young | 
lady, apparently about the age of Frances, | 


she replied, as Arthur 


} 


entered the apartment. Though no form | 


in the room was so finely rounded as that | 


Utterly confused and disconcerted ai 
this unexpected announcement, Miss My- 
ers stammered forth a few unintelligible 
words, and mechanically gave Miss 
Woodley her hand, who had extended 





young lady's, yet was it superior to all in), 
graceful lightness, and her small, dimpled 


her own to receive it. 
Mary, although she had not forgotten 
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Sing ger.—The Bible. 








that Esther Myers, when they were chil- | 
dren, had once treated her with ridicule | 

and contempt, had not suffered herself to | 

retain any resentment, and immediately | 
seating herself by her side, she enquired | | 
respecting her father, whose kindness and | 
generosity, when her parents and herself’ 
were suffering deep afiliction,she had ever | 
cherished in her heart. Neither had Es- 
ther forgotten it; and when, many years 
afterwards, she sat in the midst of her 
own family circle, among thé lessons 
which she most earnestly sought to im- 
press on the minds of them all, was, ever 


to regard with tenderness and considera- || 


tion the feelings of those who by any | 
means might be placed within the sphere | 
of their influence. 


THE ORPHAN BALLAD SINGERS. 


BY L. E. LANDON. 


O, weary, weary are our feet 

And weary, weary is our way, 
Thro’ many a long and crowded street, 

We've wandered mournfully to-day. 
My little sister she is pale ; 

She is too tender and too young 


To bear the autumn’s sullen gale, 
And all day long the child has sung. 


She was our mother’s favorite child, 
Who loved her for her eyes of blue, 
Aud she is delicate and mild, 
She cannot do what I can do. 
She never met her father’s eyes, 
Although they were so like her own ; 
In some far distant sea he lies, 
A father to his child unknown. 


The first time that she lisped his name, 
A little playful thing was she ; 

How proud we were--yet that night came 
The tale how he had sunk at sea. 

My mother never raised her head ; 
How strange,how white, how cold she 

grew ! 

It was a broken heart they said,— 

I wish our hearts were broken too. 


We have no home—we have no friends, 
They said our home no more was ours; 





Gul cottage where the ash tree bends, 
The garden we had filled with flowers. 

The sounding shells our father brought, 
That we might hear the sea at home ; 

Our bees, that in the summer wrought 
The winter’s golden honey-comb. 


We wandered forth ’mid wind and rain, 
No shelter from the open sky ; 
I only wish to see again 
My mother’s grave, and rest and die. 
Alas, it is a weary thing 
‘To sing our ballads o’er and o'er ; 
The songs we used at home to sing— 
Alas, we have a home no more! 





fhe Lssayist. 


For the Ladies’ Pearl. 
THE BIBLE. 
In purity of style, sublimity of thought 
‘and eloquence of expression, nothing sur- 
passes the language of scripture as orig- 
inally flowing from the pen of inspiration. 
'| There is an elevation of thought and pre- 
| cisien of diction, which, united with the 
| moral beauty of its precepts and exam- 
_ples, constrains even the infidel to ac- 
| knowledge, that the Bible has no parallel. 
| Well might Longinus quote the almighty 
| fiat, ee spoke light from ‘ primeval dark- 
| ness,’ as an example of the highest sub- 
lime; well might other writers, whose 
minds had been visited by some faint rays 
of inspiration, conceal their author, and 
present his truths; and it requires no 
great extension of the imagination to sup- 
pose the few truths we meet in classic 
authors, as emanations from the Divine 
mind, for when disengaged from the het- 
erogeneous mass of pagan mythology in 
which we find them imbedded, they prove 
their own identity and show themselves 
to be but straggling beams of the great 
moral sun which illumined Palestine.— 
Truths in such authors have fitiy been 
compared to pearls on the ocean’s bed ; 
when obtained and confirmed by the light 
of reason they are invaluable, but the ef- 
forts for their acquisition are fraught with 
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peril. But in the Bible we have “truth 
‘without mixture of error,” which like the 
pure mathematics conveys irresistible 
conviction to the mind of the honest read- 
er; truth which argument cannot conclu- 
sively answer, nor sophistry satisfactorily 
evade. 

Regarded as a history, the Bible is the 
oldest and best authenticated, the only 
one which begins with creation and tra- 
ces the rise and fall of nations to the end 
of time. 

As a system of Ethics it is replete with 
wisdoin, as well it may be, considering 
its author is God our Maker. In its delin- 
eations of character, its descriptions of 
the natural heart, its portraiture of the 
prejudices and passions which influence 
man, we behold the hand of a Divine 
Master. From those precepts which we 


cherish and those examples which we be- || 


lieve, we mark the path of our individual 
duties and behold the most prominent 
characteristics of human nature. 

As a system of Political economy the 


Bible should be consulted. Not that it}! 


is expedient for mankind to desire a theo- 
cratical government, such as the children 
of Israel enjoyed, but by observing the 
course of those nations that have flour- 
ished, and the fate of those who have 
fallen, we may mark the causes of their 
prosperity or destruction. The Bible un- 
folds the history of their rise and ruin, 
and marks out a course for future nations. 
By showing the relation of man to man, 
and man to God, it consolidates the social 
compact and leagues men in the strong- 
est union. -Human governments, as sys- 
tems, while their subjects are united in 


tional prosperity ? The past has demon- 
strated, the present is demonstrating, and 
analogy infers that the future will not de- 
ny it. 
| History records the existence of mighty 
empires which have long since ceased to 
be, and while musing over their fate, we 
naturally enquire the causes of their dis- 
‘solutions. We consult history and it is 
dumb; we ask reason and abashed it dares 
' not, it cannot answer; this is a deep which 
the human intellect can never fathom ; it 
must be referred to a higher source for 
| solution—to the Bible, the fate-book of 
| Nations. aoe D. 
SONG. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 


If thou hast crushed a flower, 





The root may not be blighted, 
If thou hast quenched a lamp, 

Once more it may be lighted ; 
But on the harp or on the lute, 





The string which thou hast broken, 
| Shall never in sweet sound again 
Give to the touch a token? 


If thou hast loosed a bird, 

Whose voice of song could cheer thee, 
Still, still he may be won 

From the skies to warble near thee ; 
But if upon the troubled sea 

Thou hast thrown a gem unheeded, 
Hope not that wind or wave shall bring 

The treasure back when needed. 
If theu hast bruised a vine, 

The summer’s breath is healing, 
As its clusters yet may grow, 

Thro’ the leaves their bloom revealing; 
But if thou hast a cup o’erthrown 

Witha bright draught filled—oh,never 
Shall earth give back that lavish’d wealth 





their support, may maintain their inde- 
pendence; but to this unron something be- | 
side mere human philosophy is requisite. | 
A standard of action, a criterion of belief, | 
a religious faith isnecessary. And what) 
source furnishes these in greater purity | 
and excellence than the Bible. Mark its | 
teachings, its doctrines and requisitions | 
and say,are they not indispensable to Na- | 


To cool thy parched lip’s fever ! 
The heart is like that cup, , 

If thou waste the love it bore thee, 
And like that jewel gone, 

Which the deep will not restore thee ; 
And like that string of harp or lute 

Whence the sweet sc-und is scattered ; 
Gently, oh gently touch the chords 





Too soon forever shattered ! 
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Personal Decorations —Marriage.—Pilgrim’s Way Song. 








Persona Decorations. Ina short 
time of universal famine, how many jew- | 
els would you give fora single loaf of 
bread? In a raging fever, how many | 
diamonds would you sacrifice for a mo- 
ment’s ease. In a parched desert, how | 
many embroidered robes would you ex- 
change for a cool draught? That these |, 
gaudy trifles should be valued at so bigh 
a rate, is certainly no smali disparage- 
ment to the understanding of mankind, 
and is a sac demonstration of the mean- 
ness into which we have sunk by the fall. 
Compare them with the sublime ana love- 
ly objects that every where meet your 
eye in creation around you. Can your 
richest purple excel the violet, or your 
purest white eclipse the lily of the val- 
ley? Can your brightest gems outshine 
the glory of the sun? Why then should 
enormous sums be expended in glittering 
baubles and sparkling dust? Compare 
them with your books, your Bible, your 
souls—all neglected for their sake !— 
Arise, at once to correct sentiments and 
noble aims, making the Bible your look- 
ing glass, the grace of the Spirit your 
jewels. If you must shine, shine here ; 
here you may shine with advantage in 
the estimation of the wise and good; in 
the view and approbation of the holy an- 
gels and the eternal God ; shine in death 
when the lustre of the fine gold has be- 
come dim, and the ray of the diamond 
extinguished—shine in the celestial hem- 
isphere with saints and seraphs, amid the 
splendor of the Eternal. 


MarriaGe.—Some marry for conven- 
lence, as widowers with families of smal] || 


children; some marry for beauty in the || 
hope of deriving happiness from a con- 
nection with a person who outshines as- 
sociztes; some marry for money, appa- | 
rently regardless whether the heiress is 
a shrew or a fool; some marry for love— 
Jove at first sight—no matter whether 
well founded or not. 
such marriages are wretched affairs.— || 
Many a man and woman too, have curs- | 
ed their day,because they rushed thought- || 
Jessly into a connection as unfit as pos- | 
sible, without any reflection as to conse- 
quences, 

Somehow or other we have a habit of 
forming a sort of mathematical estimate 
of a man’s 
(and the world we believe tacitly does 
the same) by the choice he makes in 


matrimony ; and when we see a man with || 


his eyes wide open, marrying beauty © 


Now nearly all! 


sense and general character | 


| without solid worth or attainments, or 
|joining himself for life toa fool on ac- 
‘count of some pecuniary expectations, or 
‘forming a connection which can promise 
‘nothing from the nature of the case but 
‘disappointment and wretchedness, while 
'we ought to pity him from our heart, we 
always set him down somewhat below 
| par. We know some men who have sur- 
|vived such an error, and having after- 
| wards shown that they had some energy, 
| but men rise or fall within their choice 
ofa wife, and it is generally beyond their 
power to ‘control effectually all the cir- 
cumstances with which they surround 
themselves by a false step. We know 
|many men who have been struggling a 
| whole life against the influence of an un- 
lucky, or rather foolish marriage connec- 
tion, and yet the world seldom overlooks 
'a folly of this sort, and all the struggling 
/in the world can never enable the sub- 
ject to rise. 

A sensible writer has remarked that 
‘it is not the most exquisite beauty, the 
most sprightly wit or the largest fortune, 
nor allof them together, nora hundred 
other accomplishments, if such there 
were, that will make a man happy in a 
partner for life, who is not endowed with 
|the two principal accomplishments of 
GOOD SENSE and Goop nature. If a 
woman has not common sense, she can be 
in no respect a fit companion for a rea- 
sonable man. On the contrary, the 
'whole behaviour of a fool must be dis- 
_gusting and tiresome to every one that 
| knows her, especially to a husband, who 
|is obliged to be more in her company 
than any one else, who therefore must see 

more of her folly than any one else, and 
snust suffer more from the shame of it, 
‘as being more nearly connected with her 
'than any other person. If a woman has 
| not some small share of sense, what means 
‘can a husband use to set her right in an 
|| error of conduct, into many of which she 
will naturally run? Not reason or argu- 
ment, for a fool is against that. And if 
‘i she have not a little good nature, to at- 
| tempt to advise her, will be only arguing 
with a tempest or rousing a fury ! 
Watchtower. 








PILGRIM’S WAY SONG 


BY MISS HANNAH F. GOULD. 





} 


I’m bound to the house of my Father ; 
O draw not my feet from the way, 





Death of David Rizzio. 
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Nor stop me these wild flowers to gather ; | 
They droop at my touch and decay! 

I think of the flowers that are blooming 
In beauty unfading above, 

The wings of kind angels perfuming, 
Who fly down on errands of love. 


Of earth’s shallow waters the drinking 
Is powerless my thirst to allay ; | 
Their taste is of tears, while we’re sinking | 
Beside them where qnicksands betray. | 
I long for the fount ever living, 
That flows by my Father’s own door, 
With waters so sweet and life-giving, 
To drink and to thirst never more. 


The gold of this bright happy dwelling, 
Makes all lower gold to look dim; 

Its treasures all treasures excelling, 
Shine forth and allure me to Him. 

The gems of this world I am treading 
In dust, where as pebbles they lie; 

To win the rich pearl that is shedding 
Its lustres so pure from on high. 


For pains a torn spirit is feeling, 
No balsam from earth it receives, 
I go to the tree that is healing, 
To drop in my wounds from its leaves. 
A child that is weary with roaming, 
Returning in gladness to see 
Its home, and its parent, I’m coming— 
My Father, I hasten to thee! 


Gall peugheabutamemeemes 








Wistorical. 
DEATH OF DAVID RIZZIO, 


THE FAVORITE OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTTS. | 


The seventh volume of Tytler’s Histo- | 
ry of Scotland, a valuable work, has just | 
been published in London, and describes | 
some eventful scenes in the life of ‘ Ma- | 
ry, Queen, of Scotts, whose personal | 
charms, whose moral imperfections, and | 
whose dark misfortunes, have for many | 
years, formed prolific themes for the po- | 
et, the novelist, the moralist and the his- | 
torian. We give below, an extract des- | 
cribing the murder of her favorite, the 
musician, Rizzio, or, as he is called in 
the work referred to, Riccio: 

‘Whilst these terrible designs were in | 
preparation against her, some hints of | 
approaching danger were conveyed te 
the Scottish Queen ; but she imprudently 











disregarded them. Riccio, too, received 
a mysterious caution from Damiot, an as- 


| trologer whom he used to consult ; and 
|| who bade him beware of the bastard—ev- 
| idently alluding to George Douglas, the 
| natural son of the Earl of Angus, and one 
| of the chief conspirators ; but he imagin- 
|ed that he pointed at Murray, thea in 
| banishment, and derided his apprehen- 
| sions. 
| readiness; a large concourse of the friends 


Meantime, every thing was in 


of the Reformed Church assembled at 
Edinburg for the week of fasting and hu- 


| miliation ; directions fer prayer and ser- 
| mons had been previously drawn up by 
| Knox and the ministers ; and the subjects 
| chosen were such as seemed calculated 
| to prepare the public mind for resistance, 
'| violence and bloodshed. 
'| lected from the Old Testament alone, and 
|included, amongst other examples, the 


They were se- 


slaying of Oreb and Zeb, the cutting off 


the Benjamites, the fast of Esther, the 
hanging of Haman—inculcating the du- 
| ty of inflicting swift and summary ven- 


geance on all who persecuted the people 


| of God. 


‘On the 3d of March the fast com- 


|menced inthe capital, and on the 4th 
|| Parliament assembled. 
| by the Queen in person; and the Lords 


It was opened 


of the Articles having been chosen, the 
statute of treason and forfeiture against 
Murray and the banished Lords was pre- 
pared. This was on a Thursday ; and on 
Tuesday in the following week the act 
was to be passed ; but it was fearfully ar- 
rested in its progress. 

‘On Saturday evening, about 7 o’clock, 


| when it was dark, the Falls of Morton 
|; and Lindsay, witha hundred and fifty 
|| men, bearing torches and weapons, oc- 


cupied the court of the palace of Holy- 
rood, seized the gates without resistance, 
and closed them against all but their own 
friends. At this moment Mary was at 
supper in a small closet or cabinet which 
entered from her bed-chamber. She was 
attended by the Countess of Argile, the 
Commendator of Holyrood, Beaton, Mas- 
ter of the Household, Arthur Erskine, 
Captain of the Guard, and her Secretary, 
Riccio. The bed-chamber communicat- 
ed by a secret turnpike stair with the 
King’s apartment below, to which the 
conspirators had been admitted ; and 
Darnley, ascending this stair, threw up 
the arras which concealed its opening in 
the wall, entered the little apartment 
where Mary sat, and casting his arm 
fondly round her waist, seuted himself 
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beside her at table. A minute had scarce- 
ly passed, when Ruthven, clad in com- 
plete armor, abruptly broke in. This 
man had just risen from a sick bed ; his 
features were sunk and pale from disease, 
his voice hollow, and his whole appear- 
ance haggard and terrible. Mary, who 
was now seven months gone with child, 
started up in terror, commanded him to 
be gone; but ere the words were uttered, 
torches gleamed in the outer room, a 
confused noise of voice and weapons was 
heard, and the next moment George 
Douglas, Car of Faudonside, and other 
conspirators, rushed into the closet.— 
Rutiiven now drew his dagger, and call- 
ing dut that their busines was with Ric- 
cio, made an effort to seize him; whilst 
this miserable victim, springing behind 
the Queen, clung by her gown, and in 
his broken langauge called out, ‘Giustizia, 
Giustizia, sauve ma vie, madame sauve 
ma vie.’ 

All was now uproar and confusion ; 
and though Mary earnestly implored 
them to have mercy, they were deef io 
her entreaties ; the table and lights were 
thrown down; Riccio was stabbed by 
Douglas over the Queen’s shoulder ; Car 
of Faudonside, one of the most ferocious 
of the conspirators, held a pistol to her 
breast! and whilst she shrieked with ter- 
ror, their bleeding victim was torn from 
her knees, and dragged, amidst shouts 
and execrations, through the Queen’s 
bedroom to the entrance of the presence- 
chamber. Here Morton and his men 
rushed upon him, and buried their dag- 
gers in his body. So eager and reckless 
were they in their ferocity, that in the 
struggle to get at him they wounded one 
another; nor did they think the work 
complete till the body was mangled by 
fifty six wounds, and left ina pool of 
blood, with the King’s dagger sticking 
in it, to show, as was afterwards alleged, 
that he had sanctioned the murder. 

‘Nothing can more strongly show the 
ferocious manners of the times than an 
incident which now occurred. Ruthven, 
faint from sickness, and reeking from the 
scene of blood, staggered into the Queen’s 
cabinet, where Mary still stood distract- 
ed and in terror of her life. Here he 
threw himself upon a seat, called for a 
cup of wine, and being reproached for 
the cruelty of his conduct, not only vin- 
dicated himself and his associates, but 
plunged a new dagger into the heart of 
the unhappy Queen by declaring that 
her husband had advised the whole.— 


She was then ignorant of the completion 
of the murder, but suddenly one of her 
Jadies rushed into the room and cried out 
that their victim was slain. ‘ And is it 
30°’ said Mary; ‘then farewell tears, we 
must now think of revenge.’ 





Tur Peacock Turone. Among the 
rich spoils amounting to not less than 
£80,000,000 sterling, which were carried 
away by Nadir Shah in his invasion of 
India, in 1739, was the famous Peacock 
throne. A brief notice of this will serve 
as a specimen of the variety, the pomp 
and magnificence of the Imperial court 
of the Great Mogul, so late as the 17th 
century. Delhi was then the capital, and 
the favorite city over which was cast the 
shadow of the imperial umbrella, and 
Shah Jehou was at that time the reigning 
Emperor. On acertain festive occasion, 
the birth of a first born son, the heir ap- 
parent to the throne, the emperor mount- 
-ed a new and superb throne. This was 
‘constructed of pure solid gold, and had 
/been seven years in preparing. It was 
-embossed with various figures and stud- 
ded with precious stones. The expense 
‘of the jewels alone amounted to 
| £1,250,000, and the cost of the whole 
'throne is said to have been more than 
| £12,000,000 sterling, or $60,000,000, and 
the jewel office, the crown jewels, £30,- 
000,000, or $150,000,000. 

This throne, perhaps the most superb 
| piece of workmanship ever known, was at 
length known by the name of the J'ucht 
| T'aons, or the Peacock throne, from the 
fact of its having the figures of two Pea- 
|cocks standing behind it, with their tails 
spread, which were studded with jewels 
of various colors, to represent life. 

Between the Peacocks stood a parrot 
of ordinary size cut out of a single eme- 
rald. The finest jewel in the throne was 
a ruby which had fallen into the hands of 
Timour of Tamerlane, among the spoils 
of Delhi, when he took that city from the 
Hindoos in 1868. This jewel, however, 
had been cruelly defaced by the barbar- 
| ous vanity of the preceding Emperor.— 
He had caused his name and titles to be 
engraved upon it, and when reproved for 
this silly vanity by the favorite Sultana, 
‘the light of the Harem, the celebrated 
Noor Mahal, he replied, ‘This stone may 
convey.my name down further through 
time than the Empire of the house of Ti- 











mour.’—Derby and Birmingham Lyceum 
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For the Ladies’ Pearl. 
PASSAGE OF THE DELAWARE. 


It was on the night of Christmas-day, 
1776, that the haughty Germans, under 
Colonel Ralle, were merry in their can- 
tonment at Trenton, New Jersey. Loud 
and boisterous laughter, ever and anon, 
burst from them as some unfeeling jester 
held up the militia of the undaunted Wash- 
ington to ridicule. Jovial were those tri- 
umphant roysterers over their evening 
draughts, and’ little recked they of their 
morning’s destiny. At last, the peal ot 
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the drum summoned them to rest, and all 
was quiet in the cantonment of Trenton. 


A different scene, however, was enact- 
ing on the other side of the half-frozen 
Delaware. Bodies of ill-clad troops were 
to be seen silently stealing along the bank 
of the river. A noble trio, Washington, 
Sullivan and Greene, directed their diffi- 
cult march, and in breathing thoughts and 
burning words instilled their own heroic 
ardor into the advancing corps. They 
caught the high-born flame, and every man 
became a hero in his country’s cause. 


























































































































































































































































































































206 A Mother.—Adventure on the Clyde. 








They reached the river as the evening's 
dusk hid their stalwart forms from the gaze 
of a thoughtless enemy. Darkly rolled 
the angry waters of the Delaware, save 
where the sparkling iceberg told of the 
spot to make asoldier’s grave. The night 
ait fell chilly, as the breath of deepest win- 
ter,on theircheeks. Butthey persevered, 
and after many hours of toil and suffering, 
the,whole body stood marshalled in des- 
perate determination, on the left bank of 
the river. Onward they proceeded, with 
wary step, towards Trenton. 
morning. 


It was now 
The Germans, scarcely risen, 
thought not of danger. Sudaenly, the 


toil-worn soldiers of Washington fell on 


their out-posts. Alarmed, they flew to 
arms, but what could resist the impetuous 
charge of the Americans? Ralle fell, mor- 
tally wounded ; terror inspired his discour- 
aged followers, and finding themselves sur- 
rounded on all sides, they threw down 
their arms in despair, and the cantonment 
of Trenton was conquered. 

This splendid victory turned the scale 
of war in favor ofjbleeding America. It 
inspired new courage, begat new zeal, and 
resulted in the acquisition of that national 
independency which renders us the admi- 
ration and the awe of the world. 








She FRother. 


A MOTHER. 








There’s music in a mother’s voice, 
More sweet than breezes sighing ; 


There's eo in a mother’s glance, 
Too pure for ever dying. 


There's love within a mother's breast, 
So deep, ’tis still o’erflowing ; 

And care for those she calls her own, 
That's ever, ever growing. 


There’s anguish in a mother’s tear, 
When farewell fondly taking, 
That so the heart of pity moves, 
It scarcely keeps from breaking. 


And when a mother kneels to Heaven, 
And for her child is praying, 

Oh! who can half the fervor tell, 
That burns in all she’s saying? 


A mother! how her tender arts 
Can soothe the breath of sadness, 
And through the gloom of life once more 


Bid shine the sun of gladness. 


A mother! when, like evening’s star, 
Her course has ceased before us, 
From brighter worlds regards us still, 


And watches fondly v'er us. 





ADVENTURE ON THE CLYDE. 


After an agreeable residence of a few 
'weeks onthe sea-shore near Gourock 
| which may be styled the Margate or, 
Ramsgate of Glasgow, I went one day 
on board a steamer to re-ascend the 
Clyde. The weather was fine, and the 
deck of the boat was crowded with pas- 
_sengers of all kinds, from the portly man- 
ufacturer of the western capital, return- 
ing like myself from a little pleasurable 
rustication, to the poor shattered invalid, 
whom the beautiful day and the low fare 
had tempted to take a sail down the riv- 
er and back again. Many were the ves- 
| sels passing to and fro that day on the 
| Clyde, but one only of these drew any 
| particular attention from our company.— 
This was a large Irish steamer, which 
shot past us just as we were opposite to 
Dumbarton, being probably on its way 
to Belfast or Dublin. Perhaps it was the 
number of genuine and unmistakable 
Milesians on the deck, all returning, rag- 
ged as they came, to their native soil, 
that made myself and others fix our gaze 
for a minute or two on this vessel. While 
doing so, we heard a loud cry emitted by 
some one on board, and saw a great bus- 
tle take place on the deck, all the passen- 
gers running to one side. Almost im- 
mediately the steam was let off, and the 
vessel brought to a stop. Our captain, 
on seeing these movements, said, ‘Sure- 
ly there is some one overboard’ But 
the distance was every moment increa- 
sing, and we failed to satisfy ourselves 
that such was the cause of the stir. Ina 
little while, the passengers, one after 
another, turned loungingly and _indiffer- 
ently away, and the Irish steamer was 
soon alike out of sight and out of mind. 

Our own vessel moved on. We pass- 
ed the terminus of the Roman wall, and 
sight of Henry Bell’s well-deserved mon- 
ument. A fiddle, tolerably well played, 
was struck up by a musician hitherto un- 
distinguished in the crowd of passengers. 











As we were approaching Erskine Ferry, 
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a female voice was tte exclaiming, | 
‘My bairn! my bairn! 

bairn ? 
that the words proceeded froin a young 
woman of six or seven and twenty, who 
bore one child in her arms, and Jed anoth- 
erin her hand. Her countenance was 


turned anxiously and imploringly to the | 


captain, as she uttered the words just 
mentioned. 
hind me. ‘My good woman,’ said he, 
‘don’t distress yourself. If you have 
missed one of your children, it cannot be 
far away.’ * Qh, sir,’ returned the moth- 
er, ‘I missed it but shortsyne; but I 
looked every where about the deck be- 
fore I spoke. 
The passengers had assembled around 


the spot, and the poor woman’s appealing || 
eyes were cast on the circle, as she gave | 


vent to the last exclamation. ‘Some of 
the men may have taken the child below 
for amusement, said the captain, sooth- 
ingly, and away he went to ascertain the 
truth of his own conjecture. 
wife followed him. The result, howev- 
er, was, that the child could not be seen 
or heard of in the ship. The captain be- 
gan to look gloomy, and the company on 
board the steamer were again in a buzz 
of sympathizing curiosity. Conjecture 
ence more was busy, though it could on- 
ly tend to one single point—that the child 
was overboard. But how it had got over- 
board, was the question. 
years of age, (the eldest of the three who 
had been with the mother,) he could 
scarcely be supposed to have climbed the 
side of the vessel, even if he had been 


ed? 

One man only could throw a single 
ray of even conjectural light on the fate 
of the child. This passenger stated, 
that, while he had been seated by the 
side of the’vessel, occupied in reading, 
and in such a positien that his eye could 
see the water nearly to the side of the 
boat, he had at one time got a momenta- 
ty glance of what seemed tu him a piece 
of paper or rag on the water; but, through 


the motion of the vessel, the object had |; 


been but an instant before his sight, and 
could scarcely be said to have occupied 
his thoughts for a second’s duration, if at 
all. Shortly afterwards he observed 
another circumstance which he did not 
then suppose to have any connection with | 
what he had previously seen. 


Where is my || 
and, on turning round, I found | 


The captain was close be- || 





Oh, where is my bairn” |) 


(| of the child’s 


The young | 


Being but five | 


the open state of the gangway door, or 
that portion of the bulwark which is so 
constructed as to open for the admission 
of passengers and goods. On observing 
it open, he had risen to shut it, but thought 
'no more of the matter. Both incidents 
were so trifling, that he could not say at 
what period of the voyage they had ta- 
ken place. 

The passengers and captain proceed- 
'ed to the gangway door. The bolt was 
| examined, and it was found on trial, that 
the wood beneath the staple, and the sta- 


| ple itself, were so much worn away, as to 


' cause the door to burst open to the out- 
side, on the instant that any force was 
applied to it from the deck or -inside.— 
Every face looked sad, and yet satisfied, 
at this discovery. Here was, in all hu- 
man probability, the place and the cause 
unhappy disappearance ; 
_and the object seen on the water by the 

reading passenger, confirmed the suppo- 
sition. We remember feeling pleased 
with the conduct of an Englishman pres- 
/enton the occasion. With the straight- 
forward and fearless candor of his coun- 
‘try, he openly administered a severe rep- 
_rimand to the captain for his carelessness 
/in permitting the gangway door to re- 
'main in such a condition. ‘It is nothing 
‘less,’ said the rebuker, ‘than a direct 

trap for children! Where can they think 
| themselves safe, when agitated by natu- 








This was | 


ral fears at finding themselves for the 
' first time in a ship, if not when they seat 


| themselves on deck, and Jean it firm 


This 


| support against the vessel’s sides ? 


i child has entertained the thought, and 
desirous of looking over into the water. | 
How then could the thing have happen- | 


| has fallen a victim to it.’ 


Who can describe the state of the poor 
' mother all this while! When the dis- 
_ coveries just related had been made, hope 
| seemed to take flight for the first time. 
| Her exclamations went to the heart of 
all on board. She was the wife of a 
‘humble tradesman in Glasgow, and her 
children having been attacked by an ep- 


|| idemic, she had been sent by her hus- 


band to take a trip down the Clyde and 
| up again, in order to speed their conval- 
'escenee. ‘Oh! what will thei father 
say!’ was her constant cry; ‘I took three 
‘away, and bring home but two! What 
| will its fathersay! The prospective dis- 
| tress of her husband seemed to pain her 
'more than any thing else, yet, ever and 
| | anon, all feelings but the mother’s depar- 
ted, and she shed the agonizing tears of 
a ‘Rachel weeping for “her children?— 
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While glancing now and then at her 
grief-steeped countenance, which was 
naturally a comely and interesting one, 
every person on board that vessel would 
have given much to have been able to 
alleviate her distress, and when the boat 


Janded at the Bromielaw, many were ea- | 
ger to assist her on her course home- | 
wards. But she was accompanied by a | 
friend of her own sex, who precluded the | 


necessity of any such aid. With this 
person, then, she wended her way to the 


home, which, for the first time, probably, | 


she felt reluctant to enter. What were 


the feelings of the father on hearing of | 


the accident, can only be imagined. 

I afterwards learned that the distress 
of the honest pair lasted but one night. 
Joy came to them with the morning—and 
the Greenock coach; for in that vehicle, 
before breakfast-time, arrived the missing 
boy. Asconjectured, he had fallen back- 


wards through the treacherous gaugway- | 


door, and been precipitated into the wa- 


ter. The receding tide had carried him | 


rapidly down the river for a short space. 
Luckily he was observed from the Irish 
steamer, the captain of which instantly 


stopped to pick him up. This was the | 
eause of the bustle we had observed in| 
that vessel, and I now wondered that no. 
one had thought of the possibility of such | 
being the case, when the mother was | 3 
| the house of the suffering pair, an old 
| friend, who, seeing no more the picture 


wailing for a lost son. By using the 
proper exertions, life had been restored 


to the poor child, and when they reached | 
Greenock, the parties on board left him | 
to be sent back to his parents, each con- | 
tributing a trifle to pay the necessary ex- | 
penses. I could not help thinkingit almost | 
worth while to have a son thus endanger- | 
ed, and suffering the acutest pain on his | 
account for a might, in order to draw forth | 
so much good feeling from ene’s fellow- | 
creatures, and experience so joyful a re- | 
lief from temporary sorrow.— Edinburg | 


Journal 





—— — 


Sketepes. 
THE PICTURE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ITALIAN, 











During the administration of the gov- 
ernment of the city of Rome, by Picco- 


lemini, an honest man, whose advanced | 
age and feeble health, allowed him no) 


longer to be occupied in the humble art, 
by which he and his wife had sustained 
themselves, found himself constrained to 
sell, one by one, the few articles of their 
household furniture which stil] remained, 


" 


| in order to procure bread. Among them 
| was a small, but precious painting, by the 


iljustrious Raphael, which had been trans- 
mitted from the wealthy ancestors of the 
old man; but of the history and value of 
which he was entirely ignorant. Ob- 
scured with smoke and dust, he regarded 
it as unworthy the trouble of an attempt 
to sellit. At last, pinched by necessity, 
and meeting an accidental opportunity, 
he offered it to an artist, who, though 
possessing no ability with the pencil, had 





an exact judgment of paintings, and de- 
voted his time to the purchase and sale 
of them, a traffic in which he had become 


| famous among amateurs and the nobility. 


No sooner had the artist beheld the pie- 
ture than he recognized the hand of Ra- 
phael, and was convinced of its great 
value. But wishing villainously to take 
advantage of the good old man’s igno- 
rance and urgent necessities, he immedi- 
ately began to depreciate it as a daubed 
production of some inexperienced and 
obscure hand, and offered for ita few 
coppers, which he failed not to represent 
as alms given out of compassion, rather 
than a compensation for the painting, ex- 
ulting, meanwhile, in his heart, at the 
rich acquisition, and smiling at the rea- 
diness of the poor man, who thankfully 
accented the deceitful offer. 





There arrived not many days after, at 


which he had been aceustomed to behold 
on the wall, inquired what had become of 
it. They informed him to whom, and for 
what they had sold it. The visitor was 
filled with indignation, at the chicanery 
of the artist, and assuring the old man 
that it was the work of some great mas- 
ter, and was infinitely more valuable than 
he had supposed, insisted upon an immme- 
diate appeal to the Governor, whither he 
offered to accompany him. This judi- 
cious officer heard the facts attentively, 
and after noting the measure of the pic- 
ture and other statements, dismissed them 
both with the assurance that he would 
fully repair the loss. 

‘he Governor himself was a lover of 
the arts, and possessed a valuable collec- 
tion. Inhis gallery there were fortu- 
nately, two pictures which corresponded 
in size with the one which he was anx- 
ious to rescue from the dishonest painter. 
Commanding one of these to be removed, 
he sent for the artist. 

‘Can you,’ said he, ‘by any means Gis- 








| cover a painting which will fit that frame, 
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be suitable to accompany the adja- || had been purchased, and whom the Gov- 


ernor had concealed during his interview 


‘I possess the very article,’ replied the || with the artist. It is easy to conceive 
painter, transported with joy, ‘anda splen- || the horror of the painter at this unexpect- 
ed sight; he turned pale, was bewilder- 


did preduction of the renowned Raphael. 
A better in fact, cannot be found in the 
city to fill that vacancy.’ 

‘Bring it for my examination,’ said the 
Governor ; and the artist hastened away 
for it, delighted with the success of his 
manacement. 

The subject was the Holy Family, de- 
lineated with masterly touches. Cleared 
of the smoke and dust, the colors appear- 
ed’to perfection, and the delighted eye 
saw revealed at once all the exactness of 
contour, the delicacy of complexion, beau- 
tw of drapery, elegance of figure, and 
truth of expression, which characterize 
Raphael. 

Placed in the frame, the Governor, af- 
ter admiring it some time, inquired the 
price. 

‘ have already been offered a thousand 
dollars,’ replied the painter. ‘A friend 
yesterday made the offer, in behalf of an 
English nobleman, who is impatient to 
obtain the gem. I replied firmly de- 
manding twelve hundred, which the 
work fully deserves, but since it pleases 
so well your Excellency, you shall have 
it at whatever addition to the first offer, 
you may choose to make.’ 

The Governor was astonished and in- 
dignant at the cool dishonesty of the 
painter, but dissimulating his feelings, 
tranquilly said that he wished not to de- 
preciate the genuine merit of the produc- 
tion, which was obviousiy of a high char- 
acter, but he could hardly persuade him- 
self, however, that so great an offer had 
been made for it. The painter broke 
forth in protestations the most serious 
and solemn, averring that he had scarce- 
ly told the whole truth, that even more 
was indirectly offered, and that if it was 
necessary, he would immediately produce 
his friend, the agent of the Englishman, 
to confirm his statement. 

‘Have you certainly then, replied the 
Governor, ‘had the offer of a thousand 
doliars ?” 

‘I have, answered the painter,’ ‘and 
can hope for much more if I demand it.’ 


‘Very well,’ rejoined the Governor, ‘we 
will say no more.’ ‘Open that door,’ he 
cried with a loud voice, turning suddenly 
towards an adjacent room. The door 
flew open, and they beheld before them 
the poor old man, from whom the picture 


! 


ed, and trembled from head to foot. The 


'Governor allowed him to stand some 


'time in confusion, when assuming an air 


| 


‘treat him without remorse ? 
taken from helpless age and poverty their 








| 


of severe authority, ‘Behold,’ said he, ‘vil- 
lain, how thou hast taken advantage of 
the ignorance and sufferings of an un- 
happy old man. How couldst thou so 
Thou hast 


bread. Execrable wretch, what penalty 
would be too severe for thee? Be as- 
sured that if this crime is ever repeated, 
the present instance shal] be remember- 
ed, and a double retribution be inflicted. 


|The thousand dollars, which by thine 


own confession the picture merits, and 
which thon hast asserted to have been 
already offered, give immediately to this 
man, and be grateful that I permit thee 
to escape with thy life.’ 

Confounded, shame-faced and forbid- 
den a word of reply, the painter retired. 
With tears of tenderness and gratitude, 
the good old man blessed his sagacious 
benefactor, and the governor tasted in its 
fulness the incomparable pleasure of 
having delivered from injustice and want 
a suffering family, and of having made 


| the face of villainy to blush. 


BOB FLETCHER AND HIS WIFE. 


BY BEN JOHNSON. 


I once knew a ploughman, Bob Fletcher 
his name, 

Who was old and was homely, and so was 
his dame, 

Yet they lived quite contented and free 
from all strife, 

Bob Fletcher, the ploughman, and Judy, 
his wife. 


As the morn streak’d the east,and the night 
fled away, 

They would rise up to labor, refreshed for 
the day ; 

And the song of the lark as it rose on the 


gale, 
| Found Bob at the plough, and his wife at 
the pail. 
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A neat little cottage in front of a grove, | 


Where in youth they first gave their young 
hearts up to love, 

Was the solace of age, and to them doubly 
dear, 

As it called up the past with a smile or a 
tear. 


Each tree had its thought, and the vow 
could impart, 

That mingled in youth the warm wish of | 
the heart; 

The thorn was still there and the blossoms 
it bore, 

And the song from its top seemed the same 
as before. 


When the curtain of night over nature was 
spread, 

And Bob had returned from the plough to | 
his shed, 

Like a dove on her nest he reposed from 
all care, 

If his wife and his youngsters contented 
were there. 


I have passed by the door when the even- 
ing was gray, 

And the hill and the landscape were fad- 
ing away, 

And heard from the cottage with grateful 
surprise, 

The voice of thanksgiving, like incense 

_ arise. 


And I thought of the proud who would 
look down with scorn, 

On the neat little cottage, the grove and 
the thorn, 

And felt that the riches and follies of life, 

Were dross to contentment, like Bob and 
his wife. 








‘The ¥oung Bady. 


From the Boston Weekly Magazine. 
PROCRASTINATION: 


OR, THE AUTHOR. 
BY MRS. J. 
There is a tide in the affairs of men, [tune; 
Which, taken atthe flood, leads on to for- 
O:itted, all the voyage of after life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries.. 
Shakspeare. 





THAYER. 





?[ was evening, ma ‘Hash iet Sine} lair 
| sat at an open window, in her rich uncle’s 
| dwelling. ‘The warm sultry air just lift- 
ed the curls from her white ‘forehead, and 
fanned her hope-flushed cheek. She was 
a timid, modest creature; al] unfit to 
grapple with the world. She sat at the 
window, her head raised as if listening for 
some expected sound. She listened in 
almost breathless silence for some time, 
when a slight start and joyful blush told, 
that the well known voice had reached 
her ear. At first it came low and faint, 
bht growing more distinct each moment, 
till each word of a little song she had of- 
ten heard before, came full and clear, 
wafted to her upon the fresh evening 
breeze. She listened till the last sound 
| floated away, and then, in a voice that 
| vied with the bulbul’s in sweetness, she 
|sang afew answering words. Ina few 
| moments a light step was heard, and the 
maiden was no longer alone. One titnid 
glance was given to the new comer, and 
then, half whisperingly, she said, ‘ You 
have come at last, 

‘At last, precious one! surely the hour 
is not passed which you mentioned for 
me to come, and bade me nvt venture 
sooner. You know, Harriet, it is only on 
_ycur account I am careful.’ 

‘I know it was wrong to speak so, but 
the time seems so long till you come, and 
yet it is well you came not sooner, for 
my uncle has but just gone into his stucy. 
He sat later with the family this evening 
than usual.’ 

‘And how long must we thus watch his 
movements, to obtain an interview ? Har- 
riet, I weary of the life I lead.’ 

‘O do not say so. Let us be thankful 
that we are enabled, even by watching 
uncle’s movements, to obtain an interview, 
and hope for better times. How suc- 
ceeds your task? Is your book nearly 
ready for publishing all 

‘No, I cannot write. I can do nothing 
but think of you. Put an end to this un- 
certainty ; become my wife immediately, 
and I doubt not I shall obtain a support 
for both. Why should we wait longer ? 
Your uncle will never consent to your 
marrying any but a rich man, and that I 
never shall be. No, Harriet, I never shall 
be rich, but we shall be so happy in our 
quiet home, that we will forget that the 
world’s idol is gold. Come, love, consent, 
and we will part to-night for the last time ; 
when we next meet, it will be to register 
our vows in heaven. Say, shall it not be 
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‘Oh, wi Ta ‘er can consent to be- | 
come a burden to you; have a little pa- | 
tience. My uncle, I think, loves me, and | 
when he finds my happiness is rei lly at | 
stake, he will not be inexorable. ‘Then, | 
Alfred, possessed of my little fortune, tri- | 
fling though it may be, we shall] bid defi- 
ance to poverty. 
ting; if you succeed’— 

‘I never shall succeed in anything till 
you are irrecoverably mine, beyond your | 
uncle’s power to bestow you upon his fa- | 
vorite, miserly friend, with his bags of | 
rold, and skin that vies in color with his 
treasure. Love you, indeed! he loves | 
your money much better I can tell you, | 
and as long as he can keep possession of | 
that, by not giving consent to your mar- | 
riage, he wil {| never give it. As for me, I 
am weary of the life of anxiety and un- 
certainty I lead. Harriet, if you love me 
as you have sometimes said, relieve me 
from it.’ 

‘Alas! what would you have me do ?” 

‘Become my wife immediately.’ 

‘And be a clog upon your exertions ev- 
er after.’ 

‘Why wil! you talk so? Itell you it 
is the only means to secure success to ny 
undertakings. With you by my side, my 
pen will become instinct with life—in- | 
spired by your cheering smile, my tho’ts | 
will flow in an unchecked stream of fresh- 
ness and beauty. I shall obtain not only 
wealth, but fame ; and I will bless you as 
the means.’ 

Much more the lover urged, for lover’s 
words flow fast and winningly, when they 
have an object to attain; and the maiden 
listened, and (as all maidens will) yield- 
ed at last to the entreaties of him she lov- 
ed. Yes, it is even thus! woman, trust- 
ing, confiding woman, will brave the 
storm and tempest, the world’s scorn, its 
obloquy, its poverty, for him she loves ; 
she will leave the home of her childhood, 
perchance of affluence—the mother who | 
watched over her—the father who bless- | 
ed her—the friends that were dear to her || 
—and the world that has always smiled 
upon her—she will Jeave all, and go with 
him into obscurity ; and, while she is be- || 
loved, she is happy. Though poverty | 
enter their dwelling, and sit beside them 
at their board and fireside, her voice will 
still be soft and sweet; her smile cheer- || 
ful—adversity cannot dry up the well 
spring of affection in her heart. If her 
husband’s spirits fail, she cheers him— 


Persevere in your wri- |, 


cently on each side. A small. 





does he despair, she wins him back to 


hope ay her own unrufiled brow and lip 
of smiles—does misfortune sour his tem- 
per, she soothes him—is he ha irsh, she 
bears with him; and ifshe weeps, it is in 
secret—does he cease to love her, she 
dies 
* * # Ss aa 

In a retired, romantic valley, far away 
from the noise and bustle of city life, 
stood, at the time of which I write, a neat 
little cottage, nearly concealed by the 
luxuriant foliage of woodbines and hon- 
ey-suckles. The open. windows reached 
to the floor, and looked out upon a light 
airy piazza, from which the ground sloped 
but well 
kept flower garden extended across the 
front of the hor ise, and was joined at the 


back by a kitchen garden, well supplied 


with the requisites fora good table. !t 
was. altogether a comfortable looking 
scene. There was an air of tranquility 
about the spot, that was truly heart-cheer- 
ing. ‘The owners of the place, a young 


| couple just entering upon the realities of 
| life, were seated within one of the pleas- 


Tt 


ant ‘looking rooms. The husband, an un- 

commonly handsome man of twenty-two 
or three years, was engaged with his 

pen; before him stood a little table, strew- 
ed with manuscripts in every stage of 
completion; fragments of poetry, scenes 
of plays, unfinished chapters of novels, 
histories and sermons—prefaces to works, 
as yet unwritten, and odes ‘to my wife,’ 
without number. Opposite to him, sat 


his young and beautiful wife, ner white 


hands busily employed in the fabrication 
|of some fairy-like article of clothing, 
_which seemed so much to engage her 
attention, as to make her unconscious of 
| what was going on about her. After a 
silence of some length, she raised her 
'eyes from her employment, and looked 
/at her husband tenderly, as she said, 
|‘ Why do you not finish the tale of w hich 
“you read me the commencement last eve- 
\ning? J thought it very beautiful : pray, 
finish it, Alfred, it will bring a good price, 
| 1 am certain : will you not finish it 2 
‘Not at present, love. I have a plot 
| for a splendid work in my brain, which I 
| must put into a tangible form, and then 
I will finish your favorite Adela.” 
‘But why commence so many things! 
| would it not be better to finish one first ? 
See, your table is literally loaded with 
| beginnings, remember how fortunate you 
| were in disposing of the work you finish- 
ed, which enabled you to purchase this 
| lovely place, where we may be so happy. 
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Surely, 
thing, before commencing another. 
money is nearly expended and’ — 

‘Come, come, my love, you must not 
chide me!—how much of our little horde 
remains ? 

‘But one bright dollar’ 

‘Bright as our hopes! 
I can obtain a fresh supply. 
is good; our 
stocked. 
staryation yet awhile, and I will com- 
mence writing immediately an article 
which shall bring us a good round sum.’ 

‘Take my advice, and finish the one 
you commenced last night.’ 

‘And so I will, pretty one, as soon as 
this is done.’ 

The young wife said no more, but a 
faint sigh agitated her bosom as she re- 
sumed her work ; 
was not unperceived by her husband; he 
had not been married a sufficient length || 
of time to have become indifferent to even 
the slightest indication of sorrow froin 
his beautiful partner. He heard the sigh, 
and immediately rose from his seat, and 
putting his arm about her, and kissing 
her fondly, he said, ‘ Would it give you 
great pleasure to have me finish Adela?’ 

‘It would, indeed, Alfred, on more ac- 
counts than one.’ 

‘On what account, my sweet counsel- 
lor 

‘I fear that you are contracting a hab- 
it, which you will find it difficult to shake 
off of continually commencing something 
new, which will never be of any advan- 
tage, because never finished. You know, 
dearest, that our only dependence is up- 
on yorr pen, and,’ she added, with a blush, 
half timidity, half pleasure, ‘ another year 
our wants will be increased. She play- 
fully held up her work as she ceased 
speaking. 

‘Well, well, be it so, Adela shall be 
completed; though it is a pity to lose so 
good a plot, as [ have now almost per- 
fected in my head.’ 

‘Cannot you write it after Adela is fin- 
ished ? 

‘No, I shall have to call up an entirely 
different set of ideas, which will effectu- 
alfy banish these’ 

‘How long would it take you to write 
it then 


‘Oh, a very short time, but no matter, 
you shall be gratified at any rate. 

‘It is not merely my gratification which 
I seek, but you know as wellasI do, how 


Our credit 
garden and larder well 


love, it is better to oish 6 one e | 
Our || 


it shall Jast till || 
| before another week.’ 
| lished"! 

Oh! we may bid defiance to || 





| but there was another being 
‘their family; 


but, faint as it was, it || 





| her lips. 








necessary it is, that we should have some 
sure means of support., Your writing 
would be all-sufficient, but if it never 


| reaches the publishers, we can derive no 
| pecuniary benefit from it. 
| will not be importunate: 


However, I 
write first your 
plot, and then finish Adela.’ 

‘So be it. Adela shall be published 
It was never pub- 


Several months passed away, and the 


|| inmates of the little cottage were still 


happy; true their money was all gone, 
xy added to 
a bright-eyed, cherub-like 
image of its mother; and the parents for- 
got, “whilst admiring the little creature, 


| that in a short time it would require more 
‘substantial sustenance, than sufficed for 


itnow. Even Harriet,our usually thought- 
‘ful Harriet, forgot, as she pressed her 


lovely hake to her heart, with all a moth- 


er’s deep and holy love for her first born, 


| that it was another claimant upon their 
| exertions. 


Her song rose gay and cheerful from 
Her wants, as yet, had always 
been supplied. ‘True, ther debts increas- 
ed, but Alfred would write something 
soon, which would shortly set them clear 
|| of the world. ‘T’o be sure, her dear moth- 
er had often cautioned her against accu- 
mulating debts, and she used to have a 
great horror of it; but then they should 
so sou 1 be able to pay all up, that it could 
not do any great harm, and the trades- 
people were so urgent to have them buy, 
and so willing to give credit, that she 
had become quite reconciled to it—at 
least till Alfred finished writing some- 
thing. 

In this way had the young, confiding 
wife, sought to quiet her misgivings re- 
lating to the future ; and in part she had 
succeeded. Her husband told her so re- 
peatedly that he could at any time re- 
plenish their empty purses, that she at 
length believed it; and though she oc- 
casionally could not help expressing a 
wish that her ‘dear Alfred would in ear- 
nest set about something, she never 
doubted that all would end well. She 
never for a moment suspected, that the 
obliging trades-people’s desire to dispose 
of their goods would cease, as soon as 
they discovered a disability on the part 
of their customers to meet their demands, 
Poor woman! she had a hard lesson to 
learn, and not long could she be spared. 


(Concluded in our next.) 
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"Pu ish: ons fie Fibruary. = Doutta soled || | suffering, fell a victim tow hat shall 1 
shoes, thick stockings, a flannel petticoat | say? Iam unwilling to wound the feel- 
in place e of one of thinner material. This || ings of her friends)—her own folly and 
is for the sensible portion of the female || va nity. it could not be suzeide, because 
community exclusiv ely, and those who | no such result was contemplated, tiiough 
expect the day may be far distant when | the deed was done by her own hand, 
their friends will be summoned together We can cal] it by no softer name than 
to follow their corpses to the place of in- || sel/-slaughter, for such even an external 
terment. ‘These are the chief requisites. || examfnation of the bedy proved it to have 
Those who follow the Atlas’ fashions in || been, The shoulder blades were found 
the above respect will be too sensible to to be literally lapped one over the other ; 
commit any egregious blunders in other || the false ribs had been so compressed 
clothing. Those ladies who are candid- i that a space of only an inch and a half 

ates for death, will continue to wear their | remained between them; and so great 

silk stockings and very light pumps, so || was the curvature of the spine, which had 
called from their sucking up water. They || | been girded in by the cords of death, that 

will also, as a matter of course, if they || after the corpse was laid out for inter- 
can get it, by hook or by crook, wear a | ment, to pillows were put under the arch 
superb black velvet mantilla or short | || thereby formed, while the shoulders rest- 
cloak, }i lined with white satin and deeply ||ed on the board. She was a large, 
fringed and triinmed with ermine ; also || healthy person, and was ignorantly led 
an ermine muff to match, by which means || by the desire to please, to sacrifice her 
they will have the supreme felicity of | life at the shrine of fashion, and the pre- 
pickin; 1g foolish husbands’ and fathers’ || vailing false ideas of beauty of form. 
pockets of a few hundred dollars. She was said to be of amiable disposition, 

Sunday Atlas. and correct moral habits, otherwise. 

My own mind was so impressed with 
THE VICTIM OF FASHION. the recital of this story, that I could hard- 
pa ly forbear weeping over the folly, and 

Mr Editor—I have seen and am much | weakness, and ignorance, and wicked- 
pleased with you paper, and doubt not it || ness of my sex. 7 inwardly wished for 
will do much good. 1 hope for it an ex- || the ability to ring this case of suffering 
tensive circulation. In one of the late | and death in the ears of ev ery female in 
numbers you call for facts, whether com- | oy Jand, until their voluntarily assumed 
municated in elegant language or not. | straight jackets, that indicate nothing 
I have recently learned one to which I | potter than mental aberration in the wear- 
give all possible publicity, and have told | ors should be voluntarily thrown aside. 
it in almost every circle of the young in | p rey sister, lift up your renovated voice 
which I have since found myself. Two | »,ew—labor with the utmost power of 
weeks since, while on a visit to the house | . oy, pen against this crying sin of en- 
of a meeyires long po OS. eam pL lightened christian America, and may 
s1clan in one of the southern boundary } , } ~ 
towns in New Hampshire, he gave me in || | God ee ag La ie Zor oe ae 
substance, the following account, as hear || <isters to Himself, that they may seek to 
as I can recollect. || please Him. M. C. 

He was called a week or two previous || 
to visit a young female, I think, over | 
twenty yéars of age, who was distress- 
ingly ill of a complaint of the lungs, la- 
boring under great difficulty of breath- 
ing, &c. which his discrimination led him 
at once to impute to a long continued | 
practice of tight lactng—a practice which | 

' 
' 
| 











THE STORM. 


It comes, it comes, like a banner’d host, 


'Tis sweeping athwart the sky ; 
Like ocean's roar on the recky coast, 
: ss Do the far-off thunders die ; 
is slaying its thousands and tens of thou- 
sands in our enlightened Jand. There 
was, in his opinion, an adhesion of the 
lungs to the chest, and a consequent in- 
flammation, which had proceeded to such 
a height that death was inevitable. Lit- 
tle or nothing could be done, and the || With the gleaming spear, and battle voice, 
poor girl, after a very few days of acute || Are the pictured clouds arrayed. 


| And the flash of His eye who governs all, 
| Is on earth, and sky, like a fiery pall. 

7 ’ 

| It is thickening fast! rejoice, rejoice ! 
Like a spirit’s march displayed, 
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The Gatherer. 








Joy, joy, for the summer’s cooling rain 


Baptizes the earth’s bright flowers again. 


The breeze to my ear, hath a joyoussound, | 
And the vine-clad bower is fair ; 
And the brow of night, with bright stars 
crowned, 
Voth a passing beauty wear ; 
But the fiery gleam and the tempest’s din, 
A warmer love from my soul can win. 


The petrel turns from sunnier skies, 
With their dancing waves of blue, 
To where with its might the whirlwind flies 
And thy darkening steps pursue ; 
Thus doth the soul earth’s softer beauiies 
flee, [thee. 
To find its joy, and its chosen home with | 


There’s a thrilling power in the element’s 
strife,— 
A springing from earth away ; 
A voice, which speaks to the soul of life— || 
A glimpse of endless day ; 
A spreading for once of the spirit’s plume, | 
A dream of its soarings beyond the tomb. 


Oh, welcome, thou storm, with thy rushing 
might, 


Earth’s sunshine is dark to thee ; flight, 


And the heart from thy wing hath caught a | 


Which erewhile sunk heavily ; 
Eternal life, by thy ray that hath shown, 
A guerdon of faith, is revealed our own. 


—_— 
—_——— 





The Biterary Gatherer. 





“I’m but a gutherer and disposer of other || 


men's stuff.” 


Discoveriss of Mummies at Durango, 
Merico.—A million of mummies, it 


stated, have lately been discovered i in the | 
They | 
but have the | 


environs of Durango, in Mexico. 
are in a sitting posture, 
same wrappings, bands, and ornaments. 
as the Egyptian. 


dle, chaplets, necklaces, &c. of alternate- 


ly colored heads, fragments or bones pal- | 
ished like ivory, fine worked elastic tis- | 
sues, (probably our modern India rubber | 
cloth,) inoccasins worked like those of 


our Indians now, bones of vipers, &c. It 


remains to continue these interesting re- | 

searches, and America will soon become 
A j 

another & uZypt to antiquaries, and her ru- 


Among them was found | 
a poinard of flint, with a sculptured han- | 


| ins s will go back to the oldest period of 
| the world, showing doubtless, that th 
ancestors ‘of the Montezumas lived on the 
| Nile, and that their Juxurious civilization 
l| was broken and overpowered by the har- 
} dy hordes of Asiatic Tartars, who came 
| down from Bhering’s Straits and the 
|Rocky Mountains. The scenes of Attilla 
‘and Alaric in Rome and Greece, were 
rehearsed at an earlier day on the shores 
of California, and the plains of Mexico. 
‘It is unknown of the mummies above 
‘mentioned, what kind of embalmment 
| was used, or whether it was nitrous de- 
| positions in the caves where they are 
found. <A fact of importance is stated, 











1 ‘that the shells of the necklaces are of a 
i marine s 


shel! found at Kicatecas, on the 

Pacific, where the Columbus of their 
forefathers, probably, therefore, landed 
‘from the Malay, Hindcostan, or Chinese 
'| coast, or from Islands in the Indian oce- 


| an.— Foene Star. 


In the old 
there 


| A Tovucutne inscription. 
|| Cathedral in Bristol, England, 
|| stands a monument to the wife of Rev. 
| W. Mason, with the following touching 

| inscription written by himself. He brought 
| his wife, who was in ill health, to Bris- 
| tol, that she might have the benefit of the 
| mineral waters in the vicinity. She died 
in his arms whilst in the act of taking the 
water, at the age of twenty-seven, in 
| 1768. 

INSCRIPTION. 


‘Take, holy earth, all that my soul holds 
dear, 
| Take that best gift which heaven so lately 
gave. 
| To Bristol’s fount I bore with trembling 
care 
| Her faded form—She bowed to taste the 
wave, 
And died. Does youth, does 
the line? 
Does sympathetic fear their breast alarm? 
Speak, dead Maria, breathe a strain divine, 
| E’en from the grave thou shalt have power 
to charm. 
Bid them be chaste, be innocent like thee, 
Bid them in duty’s sphere as meckly move, 
And ii'so fair, from vanity as free, 
As firm in frie nds ship, and as fond. in love 
| Tell them, though ‘tis an awful thing to 
die, 
(‘Twas even to thee) yet the dread path 
once trod, 
Heaven lifts its everlasting portals high, 
And bids the pure in heart behold their 
God.’ 





beauty read 
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WHERE IS HOME? 
Where is home? Oh, tell me where ?— 
Not in scenes of grief and care ; 
Not ’mid strife, and pain, and wo; 
Therefore home is not below. 


In a better land afar, 
A Father's house, home’s mansions are ; 
In the bowers of Paradise, 


Where peace abides, and never flies ; 


Where 
Where 
Where 
Where 


no arrow wounds the dove, 
no parting is for love, 
are no rough seas of foam, 


joy dwelleth, there is home! 


Where 


Where no storm the lily knows, 


no blight is in the rose, 


Where never fades the blossom fair— 
Home, dear friend! is there! is there! 


| Bditorial. 


—2s— —____- 


Puncrvuatity.—Punctuality to engage- 
ments, and to the authorized expectations 
of friends, is a most indispensable attain- 
ment in human character. It belongs, not 
merely to the perfection of a merchant's 
character, but to every one, male and fe- 
male, who aims at fulfilling the duties in- 
volved in the several and various relations 
of life. Woman, in every sphere, should 
observe it. She cannot exert her full in- 
fluence without it. She, who lacks punc- 
tuality, steals minutes from her friends.— 
And are minutes nothing? Are they not, 
rather, money, improvement, salvation, 
everything? Suppose, then, you promise 
to meet a friend at a specific hour, and de- 
fer your attendance until an hour later, you 
keep her one hour from all employment, 
To this you must add 
the influence of such delay on the temper, 
for calm and patient indeed must be the 
woman who can lose an hour without a 
murmur. 

Many a wife has spoiled a good husband 
by this vice—for what else is a want of 
punctuality but a vice? He has returned 
from a morning of toil and labor to dinner, 
and instead of being able to sit down at 


but waiting for you. 


l 
| 
| 
| 


| 
{ 


| unhappy. 


| 


} 
} 
| 


|| meal. 


once and in quietness, he finds all is bus- 
tle, confusion and ill temper, while with 
ill-constrained feelings he waits for his 
This, often repeated, has made him 
He has ceased to respect a wo- 


/man who would not respect his duties in 


'| society, his affections have become alien- 


|| ated, his peace destroyed, his home for- 


| saken, and, if utter ruin has not followed, 


|| domestic bliss, the dream of his early years, 


|| hope of his heart. 


has ceased to be either the possession or 
We hope our fair read- 


‘ers will beware, lest they become sufierers 


for want of a little thought on this impor- 


| tant subject. 


|| most disgusting trait imaginable. 


InpoLtence.—Indolence, in a lady, is the 
Her loi- 


| tering manner, her careless dress, her per- 








|| petual complaining of the irksomeness of 


common duties, render her the object of 
dislike when single; and if some poor man 
should be duped and victimized by a union 
with her, and she become a wife and a 
mother, her unwillingness to soil her deli- 
cate hands, her everlasting sourness, her 
disgusting slovenliness, will make her the 
very Jezebel of her house—the curse of 
her miserable family. She will make her 
husband a drunkard, or a stricken man—a 
very Cain, bearing on his forehead the 


mark of his ruin. Beware of Indolence. 


Smites.—A smile is nature’s sunshine. 
It diffuses a happy brightness over society. 
Where it is the smile of innocence, happi- 
ness will attend its presence. A wife ever 
in smiles will make her husband happy.— 
A mother will save their children from the 
A sister will be the 
morning star of her home. But smiles, if 
natural, result from inward peace. They 
flow from a placid heart—a spirit at rest. 
We should, therefore, seek the ‘ soul’s calm 
sunshine,’ and the lips will wear the beams 
that carry peace to all. Still, there are 
smiles that villains wear. Soft, cruel, 
traitorous smiles; mere lures for unsus- 
pecting hearts. Ladies, beware of them— 
they are the precursors of foul intents. 


curse of sourness. 
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I hear the Rebin’s morning lay, And something in his song 
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THE ROBIN’S MORNING LAY. 


Brings to my mind a train 
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Of years when I was young. 
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Brings to my mind a train of thought Of years when] was young. 
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The mountain’s bluff, the valleys low, 


The murmuring stream along ; 





The frequent range and ramble round, 


























In years when I was young. 


The distant horn, the sounding flail, 


The flocks and herds in throng; 
I recollect those rural scenes 
Of years when I was young. 


The cireling roun! of youthful friends, 


As vines with clusters hung; 








The fire that in their bosoms glowed 


In years when I was young. 










I feel it in my seng; 








Sweet little Redbreast, how I love 
H Those warblings of thy tongue, 
And all the retrospect they bring 
Of years when I was young. 


But scenes and friends of earlier days 

With time have rolled along; 
And memory only calls to mind 
The years when I was young. 


Life with its varied scenes have changed, 





But Robin warbles just the same 
As when I once was young. 








